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Can we not as educators go boldly into the South- 
ern States and teach the truth and the whole truth? 
If not, I pray God that martial law may prevail in 
State, till Northern 


other men, may discuss educational, social, political, 


every Southern men, or any 
and moral and religious topics in any part of the 
South as freely as in Faneuil Hall. This right we 


must have.... 


of 
president of the National Teachers’ Association 


These are the words Samuel S. Greene, 
(which was later to become the National Edu- 
eation Association) at the annual meeting of 
that organization in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
in August, 1865, four mouths after General Lee 
had to General Grant. 


arlier in his address, the president of that edu- 


surrendered his army 
cational association had said that this country 
had been deluged in blood because of the kind 
of edueation that had been given in the ante- 
South or because of the dissimilarities 
and “at the North.” 
war, he said, left only 


bellum 
between education there 
The military result of the 


one alternative, the obligation of Northern edu- 
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cators to go and take the light of the living truth 
into that benighted region. 

And go they did, those Northern “educators,” 
if not always with the light of truth. Generally, 
light. 


Promptly was the South viewed as a vast mis 


they filled the region with smoke, not 


sionary field; and this view was among the spe- 
cious arguments used in defense of the brutal 
and vindictive policy of Congressional Reeon- 
struction which was set in motion soon after the 
close of the military conflict. For many years 
the South was to suffer through visionary mis- 
effort from 
Political 


riot, raseality, and corruption were accompanied 


sionary and so-called educational 


outside, and in spots it still so suffers. 


by the unctuosity of suave and sometimes oily 
if impassioned bearers of truth and light, most 
of whose missionary educational activities were 
blindly planned and engaged in, with little or no 
and 


sympathetic understanding of conditions 


needs in the South. The mistakes made by these 


“uplifters” in the high-spirited South are among 
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the ugliest episodes in the social history of this 





country. 





Those mistakes come to mind nowadays as 





proposals are being made for reconstruction in 





the Axis countries after the close of the present 





war. Before some of those proposals are aec- 







cepted, we should take a leat out of our own 
history. I*rom the experience of the South for 
many years following the meeting of the Na- 





tional Teachers Association in 1865, and even 





now, comes an important lesson for edueators 





today who with a “Messianic complex” would 





take their special brand of education to the con- 





quered countries after Hitler and Hirohito have 





been crushed and forced to “uneonditional sur- 
the North 


seventy-eight years ago asked why they could 





render.” Edueators of victorious 






not invade the vanquished South. They an- 





swered their own question by going boldly and 





uninvited, often impudently, and sometimes with 





the spirit of revenge concealed or uneoncealed 


from which the South yet suffers. 






In his widely publicized statement, December 
28, 1942, Vice-President Henry Wallace said 
responsibility of the United Na- 

tions after the military victory over the Axis will 
“The United Nations,” 


he said, “must back military disarmament with 


that a special 


be found in edueation. 


psychological disarmament—supervision, or at 
least inspection, of the school systems of Ger- 
many and Japan, to undo as far as possible the 
diabolical work of Hitler and the Japanese war 
the 


This is strikingly similar to the advice given by 


lords in poisoning the minds of young.” 
Northern educators following Appomattox. 


Many vital issues are involved or would be 
involved in any such attempted supervision or 
inspection, or in any effort to rid the Axis coun- 


tries of their vile ideologies by “democratic in- 


doctrination.” To try to do so would bring the 
democracies face to face with “the great para- 
dox of democracy: the problem of the balance 
between liberty and restraint,” as Fred Dudley 
pointed out so well in ScHoot AND Society, 
January 23, 1943. In the same journal for 
February 6, I. L. Kandel, of Columbia Univer 
sity, and Walter M. Kotschnig, of Smith Col- 
lege, in “The Messianic Complex,” sounded a 
warning against the suggestions that the democ- 
racies, especially the United States, should, after 


the war, export their teachers and methods of 
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education to the bad countries. And_ they 


pointed to the fact, so clearly taught by com- 
parative education and edueational history, that 
education cannot be exported as war materials, 
farm machinery, clothing, or cigarettes—that it 


cannot be transplanted. Moreover: 


The idea of exporting teachers and methods of 
the idea of the 


master people: sincere as it may be, it would defeat 


education smacks too much of 
the very ends which it hopes to achieve—the spread 
and the 


which, unlike the totalitarian ideologies, cannot be 


dissemination of ideals of democracy, 


imposed but must come from within. 
When the National Teachers’ Association went 
on its first crusading rampage in 1865, it was 


young in years and exhibited some adolescent 


traits. But it showed signs of growing up in 
the ways of conventions. Members in atten- 


dance officially numbered fewer than 200, but 
on the second day, August 17, more than 400 
went on an exeursion to Gettysburg, “where 
gratuitous and most hospitable entertainment 
awaited them.” That afternoon a session of the 
association was held in the grounds of the Na- 
tional Cemetery, and, after prayer, there was 
an eloquent address of welcome followed by a 
brief and appropriate response by President 
Greene. The association then passed some reso- 
lutions, including thanks to the loeal citizens for 
the “free dinner and guides to the battle-field” 
and to the railway companies that provided the 
Then the association was 


by a Mr. J. G. 


trip at reduced rates. 
favored “with a patriotic song” 
Clark, of Eddytown, New York. 

Committees were appointed to invite Governor 
Curtin, of Pennsylvania, Governor Bradford, of 
Maryland, and the Honorable Thaddeus Stevens, 
of Pennsylvania, to address the educators, and 
their excellencies accepted and spoke, but the 
records do not indicate that Stevens appeared. 
It would have been most fitting if he had spoken 
to the association in Harrisburg. It was there 
that, as a younger man, he had made in behalf 
of education a powerful and courageous speech 
which he himself regarded, even after he had 
won wide fame in political life, as the greatest 
single achievement of his eareer. It is cer- 
tainly among the most compelling speeches ever 
made in the United States for the publie sup- 
port of schools; probably few if any speeches 
ever made in a legislative body had such effect. 
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Three fourths of Stevens’s constituents differed 
strongly with him on the issue, and both houses 
of the legislature and the governor of Penn- 
sylvania opposed his position. But he followed 
his convictions and, when the fight in the House 
was fiercest, his speech electrified that body and 
saved the public-school system of that state 
The 
vovernor that 
arms around Stevens’s neck and hugged him. 
That was thirty years before the National 
Teachers’ Association invited Stevens to address 
it. Why he did not do so is not clear. Per- 
haps he could not get away from Washington, 


“from ignominious defeat.” Democratie 


Was so overcome he threw his 


where he was soon to make a different kind of 
reputation, one that was to make his name 
anathema in the South. Perhaps already Stev- 
ens was cooking up with the vindictive Sena- 
tor Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts, a scheme 
to block efforts at a humane restoration of the 
“conquered provinces.” 

In other respects the techniques of the con- 
vention were decorous and sanctioned by eus- 
There were the usual resolutions and ad- 
Here and 


tom. 
dresses and papers on various topics. 
there was a plug for Pestalozzianism and “ob- 
ject teaching,” the growing educational fashion 
of the time. A Miss Cooper of the Oswego State 
Normal School gave “an object lesson, which 
was well received by the association, to a com- 
pany of children brought in from the city.” 
Lowell Mason urged object lessons in music; 
a national bureau or office of education was 
recommended; a report on the feasibility of a 
World’s Educational Convention was adopted; 
initial steps were taken to organize what has 
come to be the American Association of School 
Administrators; and the clergy of Harrisburg 
and many ladies were invited to sit as honorary 
members in the association. 

In the light of later events, this was a 
ural gesture by the political pedagogues or 
pedagogical politicians, who were to whip up 
the courage of both clergy and women and 
nerve them to efforts at the moral and educa- 
tional reconstruction of the backward South. 
Through coercive courtesy of radicals in Con- 


nat- 


gress and of missionary societies a crusade was 
to begin, in some ways as wild in its dreams, 
as unprepared, and as pathetic in its achieve- 
ments for good as those children who had set 
out from France and Germany more than six 
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centuries earlier to throw the fear of God into 
In some ways it was another “Chil- 
dren’s The 
who were inspired after 1865 to march into the 


unbelievers. 
Crusade.” educational crusaders 
South were to make for much insane intolerance 
in that region, afflict it with what Gerald John- 
son ealls xenophobia,” actually retard publie 
interest in public edueation, and leave in their 
wake abortive educational efforts that passed 
under the name of schools—the “St. Peter’s-in- 
the-Mountains and St.-Mary’s-in-the-Woods.” 
The president of the National Teachers’ As- 
sociation in 1865 was a native of Massachusetts, 
a graduate of Brown University “with highest 
1837. He had taught at the Wor- 


cester Academy, served as superintendent of 


honors” in 


the publie schools of Springfield—‘the first 
appointment of its kind in Massachusetts’— 
worked in the schools of Boston and as “agent 
of the State Board of 
chusetts, and in 1851 had become superinten- 


Edueation” of Massa- 
dent of the publie schools of Providence, at the 
same time holding the position of professor of 
in his Alma Mater. He must 


heen a pedagogically versatile gentleman, able 


“didaeties” have 
to teaeh all over the curriculum; in 1855 he be- 
came professor of mathematics and civil engi- 
neering at Brown. 

Greene was one of the founders of the Massa- 
chusetts State Teachers’ Association, one of the 
members of the first board of editors of the 
Massachusetts Teacher, very active in the Amer- 
Institute of Instruction, and prominent 
in professional educational organizations, “dis- 


ican 


charging, by his presence in all professional 
gatherings and a willing service, the duty which 
Also, he 
was author of a series of English grammars 
published between 1848 and 1856, and seems to 
While 


serving as superintendent of schools in Provi- 


every teacher owes to his profession.” 


have been in great demand as lecturer. 


dence, he organized a class of teachers, com- 
posed in part of students in Brown Univer- 
sity and of teachers in the city and county; and 
out of this organization developed a private 
normal sehool which in 1854 was “adopted” by 
the city of Providence and the state of Rhode 
Island and came to be known as the “State 
Normal School.” 

The central theme song of the convention was 
the national schoolmasters’ duty and opportu- 


nity in the South. In his presidential address 
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Hour” 


apostolic in his fervid ap- 


on “The Educational Duties of the 
Greene was almost 
peal to his Northern colleagues. Of the nearly 
200 members in attendance at Harrisburg, Thad- 


deus Stevens’ adopted state ol Pennsylvania 
sent eighty-five; New York, eighteen; Massachu- 
etts, sixteen; Ohio, ten; Rhode Island, Illinois, 


{ nd Mi: ry land, 


There were tw 


six each; and Connecticut, four. 
o each from Missouri, Michigan, 


Indiana, and Kentucky, and one each from 
Delaware and lowa. From the late Confederate 
States there were too few delegates for one table 
of bridge: only a lone man from Brownsville in 
the Lone Star State. 

“A new order of things has come,’ Greene 
told his convention. “It was the privilege of our 
fathers to witness the birth of our country. 
It is ours to witness its regeneration. Theirs 


They 


believed that there was ‘a divinity that shaped 


was a distinguished honor, ours a greater. 
our ends’; we ean more than eontirm that belief. 
Blind, blind indeed, is that man that cannot dis- 


cern the hand of the Almighty in this great 


upheaval of our social fabric.” See a whole 
continent, “nay, the whole civilized world ad- 
usting itself to a new order of things.” 


Greene revealed to his audience that another 
had pa sed National Te 


Association had met in convention, and with its 


year ince the sachers’ 


passing had passed “ta terrible war.” The strug- 


ele was “as cruel, as it was unprovoked, as fatal 
to its instigators and their ambitious schemes, as 
it will prove beneficial to the parties and inter- 
God be 


praised for so glorious a triumph of the right!” 


ests which they designed to crush. 
Ile inquired how the fortunes of education had 
heen affeeted by the struggle, what educational 
improvements the fiery trials had suggested for 
the United States, what plans the national edu- 
should make for the future, what new 
fields ot had 


opened, and with what spirit should they enter 


entor 


endeavor the war 


pedagogi al 


upon the new tasks. 


Greene then pointed to the bloody results 
of the teaching of political heresy in the South 
before the war. Civil war grows out of “blind 
deference to the opinions of a few leaders” who 
inflame prejudice and strengthen sectional views, 
Look at the “appeals of Southern lead- 
ers for the last 


patriotism demanded that Northern educators 


he said. 


four years.” Humanity and 
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help bring the South into line so that the coun 
The 


military result of the war had left one and only 


try would not again be deluged in blood. 


one course open to the educators of the North: 
the light of truth must be taken into the dark 


region below the Potomae. Failure to do so 


meant preparation for another civil war. “Gen 


tlemen of this Association, let us buekle on our 


armor, and meet the new exigencies of our 
times. How many of us are ready to enter 
personally into this work? Who is not will 


ing to aid, by his influence, in securing this 


as a permanent feature in the reconstruction 
of our government?” 

Here was a clear eall to duty, the first signal 
from the militant and high-minded edueational 
North for 


and low-minded 


invasion of the subdued 
That eall, if he heard 
Thad Stevens 


and his partners in iniquity in Washington in 


the second 
South. 
have heartened 


or read it, must 


their plans of reconstruction, which led to a 
regime of riot and raseality from which the 
South Their 
their political and economie earpetbaggers were 
to be 


rogical carpetbaggers. 


has long suffered. soldiers and 


accompanied or followed by the peda- 
And the withdrawal of 
the last federal troops from the South did not 
that 


Kiforts at the “psychological 


see the end of the second invasion of 


stricken region. 
disarmament” of the backward Southern states 
were to be continued, in one subtle and senti- 
mental and unintelligent form or another, for 
many years—and unfortunately still continue. 
Greene’s ringing pedagogical homily was de- 
signed to send his colleagues marching as Chris- 
tian soldiers of Northern education through the 
South. So also was that of J. P. Wickersham, 
principal of the Pennsylvania Normal School at 
Millersville, who laid on hands in an address, 
“Edueation as an Element of Reconstruction,” 
after two letters had been read to the organiza- 
tion: one from Thomas Hill, president of Har- 
vard University, and the other from Francis 
Wayland, president of Brown University. 
James Pyle Wickersham, who was one of the 
eminent educational leaders of his time and place, 
was born in Chester County, Pennsylvania, in 
1825. He attended the local district school and 
taught in the winter to make his expenses at 
Unionville Academy, in which he became as- 


sistant teacher in 1843. He yearned for the law, 
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but out of respect for the religious views of his 
In 1845 he 


became the headmaster and in a few years the 


Quaker parents gave up that plan. 


principal owner of the academy at Marietta. 
In 1854 he was named the first superintendent 
of schools of Lancaster County, then organized 
and took the principalship of the Lancaster 


County Normal School, and in 1866 became 
superintendent of the public schools of the state, 
in which office he served until 1881. He was 
one of the organizers of the Lancaster County 
Edueation Association, the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association, and the National Teach- 
ers’ Association, all of which he served as presi- 
dent. In 1871 and 1879 he served as president 
American Association of 
For 
was editor and part owner of the Pennsylvania 
School Journal, and in 1886 he published his 
still 


histories of 


of what is now the 


School Administrators. many years he 


“History of Education in Pennsylvania,” 
best 
edueation in this country. 


considered among the state 

Wickersham, like Greene, was ready to take 
up where Sherman had left off in the South. 
Now that “the great Rebellion” was crushed, 
liberty was saved, he said, but the task of re- 
construction was heavy. “The surgeon has per- 
formed a suecessful operation; but the patient 
The South- 


ern leaders are conquered, but we deceive our- 


lies faint and bleeding, almost dead. 


selves if we think they are now ready to become 


good and loyal citizens.” Among the poor 
whites in the South were anarchy and suffering. 
The Negroes were “dying in large numbers.” 
“Order in the South 
must be made to take the place of anarchy; 


industry, the place of idleness; knowledge, the 


A vast work must be done. 


place of ignorance; loyalty, the place of trea- 
son. The people must be led to love free in- 
stitutions. ... Kings and potentates have ruled 
long enough; and now let the people rule.” 
3ut Wickersham and Greene, as other uplifters 
since their time, wanted to provide the formula 
for teaching the people how to rule, as later 
events proved. 

The troubles had been brought about by the 
doctrine of Wickersham. 
“Who advocated it in Congress? Southerners. 


states’ rights, said 
Who, for thirty years, diligently inculeated it 
in school, in the newspapers, in the press, from 
the pulpit, at public meetings? The Southern 
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aristocracy. Who, at last, used it as a pretext 
to justify the most wicked rebellion the world 
The South. 


justify them in all the wrong they have done 


ever saw? And who uses it now to 


their country? Such men as Robert E. Lee and 
Jefferson Davis.” <All these troubles erew out of 
slavery, “the upas tree that bore upon its poi- 
Rights, Nullifieation, 


Secession, Rebellion, and Assassination. 


sonous branches States’ 
Its in- 
fluence accounts for the state of society in the 
South- 


aristocracy, and a class of vassal whites, ignor- 


a rich, proud, domineering, tyrannical 


ant, uncouth, superstitious, and sycophantie.” 
Statesmen and educators must take hold of the 
“The 


soldier subdues, the legislator regulates, and the 


situation, said the Pennsylvania educator. 


educator builds.” He quoted from a speech by 
Wendell Phillips: “. behind 
Grant’s cannon there should be placed a school 


every one of 


house.” There was deep meaning in the flowers 
that the people “strewed in the path of Garrison, 
as he walked amid the ruins of Charleston, and 
the hearty, soul-stirring weleome they gave the 
cood President, Father Abraham, in the streets 
of Riehmond a few days after its capture.” 
Edueators, Wickersham told his audience, “hold 
in their hands the destinies of this nation.” 
President Hill’s letter was, like the addresses 
of Greene and Wickersham, a crusading diree- 
tive to the educators in Harrisburg to plan and 
Hill had 


been graduated from Harvard in 1843 and was 


make another invasion of, the South. 


said to be a mathematician of parts, and an 
amateur natufalist. For many years he had 
been Unitarian minister at Waltham, Massa- 


chusetts, and immediately preceding his elee 
tion to the presidency of his Alina Mater had 
served for three years as president of Antioch 
College in Ohio. It appears that the Harvard 
Corporation at that time was dominated by 
John Amory Lowell, the senior Fellow, who 
decided that the 
minister who could lay quiet hands upon the 
could 
handle the politicians, and an administrator 
who could build up the institution. To Lowell, 
Hill seemed to fill the bill, although he seems 
to have been seriously lacking in executive abil- 
Samuel 


institution needed as head a 


religious element, a Republican who 


ity, if somewhat liberal in theology. 
Eliot Morison, the official historian of Harvard, 
speaks of Hill’s “innate simplicity and childlike 
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that he what 


called a ‘progressive edu- 


innocence” and also says “was 
would nowadays be 
cator.’” Hill soon lost the respect of the trus- 
tees and faculty, and even that of the students, 
who made sport of him—a warning to his kind 
nowaday S. 

The time, Hill wrote, opened up “peculiarly 
fields of 
Pennsylvania, in which the national 


had 


convention, “was never more emphatically than 


inviting labor for those engaged in 


teaching.” 
for their annual 


choolmasters assembled 


the Keystone State.” 


a wall of defense, not a veil of concealment, 


now Her governor “was 


from the power of evil that was concentrated 
for four years in Richmond.” The new work of 
the national educational leaders was to spread 
intellectual culture over the 


“knowledge and 


regions that sat in darkness.” 

The letter of Francis Wayland, who towered 
high among the eminent American edueationists 
of the nineteenth century, was not belligerent. 
Iie was born in New York City in 1796, was 
graduated from Union College, studied medicine 
in Troy, New York, and later theology in An- 
dover Theological Seminary, served as tutor at 
Union College from 1817 to 1821, was for five 
years pastor of a Baptist church in Boston, and 
in 1826 returned to his Alma Mater as professor 
of natural philosophy. The following year he 
entered upon the presidency of Brown Univer- 
sity in which for twenty-eight years he had a 
brilliant career as educational administrator and 
leader. His “Thoughts on the Col- 
legiate System in the United States” (1842) and 
his “Report to the Corporation of Brown Uni- 


Present 


versity” (1850) are among the most important 


pronouncements on higher educational issues 


ever made in this country. In these writings, 
very advanced for the time, he pointed the way 
to later collegiate educational reforms. He was 
free public schools and 
first 


adopted state of Rhode Island. 


an early advocate of 
came to be known as the citizen of his 
His views on 
public questions were candid and forthright but 
marked by tolerance, and his writings were re- 
markable for sineerity and clarity. Wayland’s 
letter to the National Teachers’ Association was 
read to that organization about six weeks before 
his death. 

In that letter, the eminent religious and edu- 


cational leader predicted that when the country 
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settled down to ways of peace the demand for 
education would be without precedent. “Let us 
teach our youth to think,” Wayland advised, “to 
judge, to originate, and let us ground them in 
the principles and accustom them to the practic« 
of right, and we shall confer on our country 
a blessing which no finite mind ean estimate.” 
He did not try to instigate the members of the 
association to a crusading pedagogical invasion 
of the South. The noble task of that organiza 
tion was to improve edueation, he said. “We 
have a profession second to none in the talents 
it requires, or the importance of the results 
which it aims to accomplish. On our labors 
depends the type of character which in a few 
years shall either honor or disgrace our coun- 
try. On us it depends whether education shall 
be a mere routine—a system of solemn shams, 
or a eultivation of earnest thought, of the love 
of truth, and of honest obedience in practice 


, 


of its invaluable precepts.” He warned teachers 
against being mereenary and urged them “to put 
It should be 


the aim of the members of the association and 


forth their power to teach well.” 


of teachers “. .. to do for the coming genera- 
tion what has never been done before. Let our 
efforts tell on the men who so soon are to control 
In effect Way- 


responsibility of 


the destinies of this nation.” 
land 
American educators in that critical period was 
to do better what they were supposed to do— 
But nowhere in that 


was saying that the 


“Physician heal thyself.” 
letter was there any tinge of vindictiveness or 
of condescension toward the stricken people of 
the Southern States, whose spirits during the 
coming years were to be broken further by the 
blindness and inhumanities of misguided and 
designing and bigots. If 
Wayland desired to see sentimental uplifters 
from his part of the country go into the devas- 


sometimes zealots 


tated South in the name of education and mis- 
sionary effort, he said nothing about it in his 
last to the National Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

It is healthy of course that representatives 
of the democratie way of life should be showing 
concern nowadays about international affairs 


message 


and the place of education in plans for organ- 
izing a sane world after the war. There will 
be need for intelligent and sympathetic counsel 
—for educational statesmen—as never before in 
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human history. But there should be no place 
for the bigotry of political, missionary, or peda- 
gogical sentimentalists, who have afflicted the 
South. 
nig have stated, the problems of education in 


Also, as Professors Kandel and Kotsch- 


the occupied countries “. . . will in the main be 


financial. The United States could make its 
most effective contribution by providing the 


means of education rather than education itself.’ 

Here another lesson can be drawn from our 
own history. Familiar are the facts of the finan- 
cial costs imposed upon the Southern states not 
only by the devastation of war but by the tragie 
and destructive years of so-called Reconstruction 
that followed: the dissipation of the wealth that 
had eseaped destruction by war; the loss of pub- 
lice educational endowments; the ruin of state 
universities; the looting of state treasuries and 
the huge debts piled up chiefly by earpetbag- 
gers; the paralysis to industry and agriculture; 
political stagnation. Political and military re- 
construction ran fingers deep into the pockets 
of posterity. 

Staggering also was the heavy social cost 
levied on the South by sentimental emissaries 
of missionary and ladies’-aid societies in the 
triumphant North. Largely as a result of radi- 
eal agitation in Congress and through religious 


Events... 
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organizations during the distressing years that 
followed 1865, the people of the South today 
bitterly resent the probing into her affairs by 
outsiders. They are deeply attached to their 
region. They desire to conserve the best and 
finest in it, and to do so they have long been 
trying to learn the truth about it and them- 
United 
studied or is today studying itself more intelli- 


selves. No section of the States has 
gently and energetically than the South. Its 
educational conservatism, so often viewed even 
now by outsiders as a sign of backwardness, is 
in reality one of the most vital and valid quali- 
Without that 


Southern 


ties in Ameriean civilization. 


foree of educational character, the 
states would be overrun by pedagogical crack- 
pots with bogus theories and nostrums of edu- 


The 


picious of pedagogical invaders; the South is 


cation. Southern people are very sus- 
not a congenial place for educational quackery 
or roving pedagogical adventurers. Today, the 
primary interest of native educational leader- 
ship in the South is not to dally with fantastie 
pedagogical theories but to bring to full reali- 
zation as sanely and as early as possible and 
to as many people as possible those basic ideals 
of edueation which have been tested and proved 


to be sound by the years. 





VARYING VIEWS IN BRITAIN AS TO 
THE “MESSIANIC COMPLEX” 
OPINION in Britain, as in the United States, 
is sharply divided regarding the extent to which 
education in the Axis countries should be con- 
trolled when the “uneonditional surrender” of 
our enemies ends the war. The Journal of Edu- 
cation (London) for April quoted both the state- 
ment by Vice President Wallace that the United 
Nations must supervise or at least inspect the 
school systems of Germany and Japan “to undo 
as far as possible the diabolical work of Hitler 
and the Japanese war-lords in poisoning the 
minds of the young,’ and also the view ex- 
pressed by Wendell Willkie opposing any “effort 
to police the education of our late enemies after 
the tradition of conquerors.” H. M. Brailsford, 
in an article in the New Statesman, strongly 
supported Mr. Willkie, and was in turn “vio- 


lently attacked” in the journal, Time and Tide, 
with the assertion that “an uncompromising 
negative must be given to the fantasies of Mr. 
Brailsford’s wish-fulfillment dream.” 

Editorially, The Journal of Education opines 
that, while “ultimately the German nation must 
work out its own salvation,” it is “no less clear 
that the nation is so mentally deranged that it 
cannot be trusted to educate its young unaided,” 
and consequently that there will have to be “a 
period of close supervision with a complete em- 
bargo on anything approaching Nazi doctrines 
in the schools.” 

The discussion is continued in the May num- 
ber of the Journal. It seems that a report deal- 
ing in part with this problem was issued recently 
by the Council for Edueation in World Citizen- 
ship in conjunetion with the Joint Commission 


of the London International Assembly. The 
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latter body “consisted of fifty-six members from 


twelve or more countries, with observers from 
the Board of Edueation, the British Council, 
and Chatham House.” 
Knglist 


The Journal remarks that, although 


The chairman was the 


prominent 1 educational leader, Gilbert 
Murray. 
the report 1s “strictly unofficial,” the commis- 
sion was so widely representative that its find- 
“Carry considerable 


ings and recommendations 


weight.” Especially significant, the Journal be- 
lieves, is the eonelusion that, while “the Ger- 
mans must re-eduecate themselves,” before this 
process can start all vestiges of the Nazi system 
should be de troyed. Ilence it will be neces- 
sary to supervise German education very dras- 
The 
recommends that the “Oeeupying Powers 
their 


missioner for Education,” whose purpose should 


tically for an undefined period. report 


exercise control through a High Com- 


be “to eradicate the Nazi and militarist influ- 
ences in education and to inspire, to facilitate, 
and to supervise measures by the German people 
for their own edueation.” Specitie proposals 
embodied in this recommendation deal with the 
selection of teachers, with textbooks and films, 
with the universities, with adult edueation, and, 
“perhaps most urgent of all,’ with the Youth 


Movement. 


PROFESSORS OF EDUCATION AS 
NATIONAL LEADERS IN THE 
WAR CRISIS 
A WRITER published in ScHooL AND Socipry 
a brief piece pointing out the 
that 


appeared in a prominent, usually dignified, and 


(February 13) 


inaccuracies and injustices in an article 


distinctly “highbrow” quarterly, stigmatizing 
professors of education as being, in effect, char- 
latans and racketeers. The writer of the piece 
first mentioned happened to be the editor of 
ScnHooL AND Society, but his contribution was 
published over his own name and not as an 
editorial. 

A brief note in the nature of a follow-up is 
herewith presented editorially. It would seem 


that, in the present national emergency, this 


group of alleged charlatans and racketeers has 
been a source of leadership that it would be diffi- 
cult for other academie fields, except those con- 
cerned with the war technologies, to match. 
Occupying prominent and important posts in 


the all-out war program are such erstwhile pro- 
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fessors of education as Edward C. Elliott, presi- 
dent of Purdue University, as educational ad- 
viser to the War Manpower Commission; Fran- 
cis T. Spaulding, on leave from the deanship of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Edueation, as 
a heutenant colonel, chief of the Educational 
Branch, Special Service Division, Army; W. W. 
Charters, protessor emeritus of education, Ohio 
State University, as director of vocational edu- 
NYA; 


Charles H. Judd, professor emeritus of eduea- 


cation for war-production workers, 
tion, the University of Chieago, as expert con- 
sultant, War Department School for Special 
Services of the Army; and Frederick B. Knight, 
on leave from a professorship of edueation, 
Purdue University, as head of the Victory Farm 
Volunteer Program. 

Of the staff of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, more than thirty members have been 
granted part-time leave or leave for the duration 
for strategic services With various agencies con- 
William F. Russell, 


dean, is serving as director of the National Citi- 


cerned with the war effort. 


zenship Edueation Program, Department of 
Justice, and consultant to the Civilian Pre-in- 
duction Training Branch, Industrial Personnel 
Division, Army Supply Forees; Lyman Bryson, 
professor of edueation, as chief of Bureau of 


OWI; 


professor of home economies, as wartime adviser 


Information, Mary de Garmo Bryan, 
to the Conference of Food Service Directors; 
Frank W. Cyr, professor of education, as chair- 
man of the National School 
Transportation in Wartime; Arthur I. Gates, 


Conference on 


professor of edueation, as consultant to educa- 
tional staff, U. S. Armed Forces Institute, OWI; 
William L. Hughes, professor of physical edu- 
eation, as chairman, National Advisory Board, 
Division of OCD; Irving 
Lorge, executive officer, division of psychology, 
Institute of Educational Research, as expert 
consultant to chief of Corps of Engineers, ex- 
pert consultant to the director of the Army 
Specialized Training Division, and expert con- 
sultant to the Adjutant General’s Office; Henry 
Simon, assistant professor of education, as ex- 
pert consultant to the OWI; and Isabel M. 
Stewart, director, division of nursing education, 
as consultant, U. S. Publie Health Service. 
Last, but by no means least, it is interest- 
ing to know that the man who did so much to 


Physical Fitness, 
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clarify the tax muddle into which our war- 
finance problem had degenerated, Beardsley 
Ruml, now treasurer of R. H. Macey and Com- 
pany, was, for two years prior to taking this 
job in 1933, a professor of edueation in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

THE SUMMER-SESSION BILL OF FARE 

With all departments participating in the 
summer program at Northwestern University, 
the offerings are sufficiently varied to meet the 
demands of all comers. Six- and eleven-week 
terms begin on June 21; two- and five-week 
terms on August 2. In addition, a conference 
of educators will be held on the last three days 
of June, the general theme of which will be 
“Serving the Needs of Children and Youth dur 
ing the Emergency and After,” and during the 
week of August 2-6, the Seventh Annual Con- 
ference on Guidance and Personnel Work will 
be held. Inquiries may be addressed to the 
Director of the Summer Session. 

A new four-year course, with a major in child 
development, is now offered for the first time at 
the University of Wisconsin and leads to a de- 
gree in the School of Edueation, the School of 
Letters and Science, or the School of Agricul- 
ture. The inauguration of this course, in which 
students may enroll at the university’s summer 
session, beginning June 7, will offer to the peo- 
ple of the state clinical services in various cities 
and will co-ordinate research in kindred fields 
such as pediatrics, physiology, nutrition, and 
speech correction. 

The six-week summer course, June 21—July 
30, of the Norfolk Musie School of Yale Univer- 
sity will be held on the Stoeckel estate at Nor- 
folk, according to an announcement by Bruce 
Simonds, dean of the school. The emphasis will 
be on chamber musie, but lectures on related arts 
will be given on art, literature, and speech, re- 
spectively, by Elizabeth Chase, docent of the 
university’s Art Gallery, Andrews Wanning, in- 
structor in English, Harvard University, and 
Sydney Thompson, executive secretary of the 
school. 

Earl E. Klein, director of the School of Social 
Welfare, Louisiana State University, has an- 


nounced eight 12-week courses beginning June 


4 and closing August 27. The program makes 


it possible for some students who registered in 
February to complete “the equivalent of two 
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semesters or one year of work by continuous 
atendance during the summer term.” The eight 
courses are: 

(1) elementary social case work; (2) advanced 
social ease work; (3) introduction to publie wel 
fare; (4) elementary field work; (5) advanced field 
work; (6) child-welfare problems; (7) the delin- 
quent and his treatment; (8) medical lectures for 


social workers. 


At Cornell University, the summer session, 
June 28—August 6, will offer about 120 courses 
in the Graduate Sehool, the School of Edueation, 
and the colleges of Arts and Sciences, Architee 
ture, Agriculture, and Home Eeonomies. No 
courses in engineering will be offered. Loren C. 
Petry, director, said that the summer session is 
for teachers and graduate students rather than 
undergraduates. The workshop on Latin Amer 
ica, the Far East, and the British Commonwealth 
of Nations will be operated again this year, and 
instructors in rural education will be sent to 
various centers in the state to teach evening 
courses to high-school teachers of agriculture 
“whose duties in their own communities would 
prevent their attendance at the regular summer 
session.” 

The University of Idaho, while offering any 
course for which there is sufficient demand, will, 
because of the insistent call of the Army, the 
Navy, and civilian agencies for those who can 
speak Russian, answer that call by giving an 
intensive 12-week course in the language, June 
7-August 28—equivalent to a regular two-year 
course. Six hours of home study, plus two 
class sessions and one laboratory period daily 
will be the regimen for students enrolled in the 
class. A. G. Wiens, of the university’s modern 
language department, a native of Russia edu 
cated in this country, will conduct the course. 
The coincidence that the university is in Moscow 
suggests to the editor of the university Bulletin 
the slogan, “Study Russian at Moscow, Idaho; 
use it in Moscow, Russia.” Twelve semester 
eredits will be allowed for successful completion 
of the work. 

Special summer-session courses will be offered 
at the Pennsylvania State College: 14 courses 
in the field of reading on a one-, two-, three-, or 
six-week basis, and a seminar on Differentiated 
Reading Instruction, which is being substituted 
for the annual Conference on Reading Instrue- 
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tion. Information may be obtained from the 
Reading Clinie secretary. 

At Rider College (Trenton, N. J.), a three- 
month course, June 1-August 31, for training 
“newspaper replacements” is conducted by the 
James G. 


division of journalism, headed by 


Johnson. Enrollment is limited to 25 persons, 


who must have high-school-senior rating or 


better and the recommendation of an editor. 


Students will write for “regular daily and 
weekly papers in New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
under the critical supervision of practical news- 
paper men.” The course, which does not carry 
college eredit, “except by special arrangement,” 
is designed to bring a measure of relief to edi- 
tors who are hard-pressed because of the man- 
power shortage. <A certificate will be awarded 
to those who complete the course in a satisfae- 


tory manner. 


HOW DO SENIOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 
AND ADULT GROUPS STAND ON 
THE “TIMES” TEST? 

THe much-diseussed test in American history 
given to 7,000 college freshmen and reported in 
The New York Times, April 4, has been taken by 
96 juniors and seniors of the University of Louis- 
ville and by 12 college professors, 12 newspaper 
men, 13 housewives, and 16 business men, all of 
Louisville. The numbers are obviously too small 
to constitute a valid basis for comparison with 
the 7,000 freshmen, but the results are sugges- 
tive of what should be done if important lessons 
for education are to be drawn from the Times 
test—for example, have the prevailing theories 
of organizing and teaching the social studies 
exerted an unfortunate influence on the equip- 
ment of American citizens in terms of an inade- 
quate mastery of facts? The test was given to 
the Louisville groups by James Morgan Read, 
acting head, department of history and politieal 
science, University of Louisville, and the results 
were reported in The Courier-Journal of that 
city, May 9. 

In the average, all the groups named did very 
much better on the test-items than did the 7,000 
college freshmen. As would doubtless be ex- 
pected, the university professors (these did not 
include specialists in American history) made 
the best The university juniors and 
seniors surpassed by a very wide margin the 


record. 


average freshman score, indicating, perhaps, 
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that a selective process tends to eliminate the 
less intelligent freshmen or that instruction on 
the college level makes up in some measure for 
deficiencies at that both factors 
The newspaper, business, and women’s 


entrance or 
operate. 
groups, however, rank in general as high as or 
higher than the senior-college students, and so 
far above the freshmen as to warrant a sug- 
gestion that there may be something in the econ- 
tention that the low standing of the freshmen is 
to be attributed to the lack of emphasis on a 
mastery of facts in the theories that have in- 
creasingly dominated the lower schools. 

Profesor Read concludes his report with the 
following comments: 


1. We should remember that learning the facts of 
history does not necessarily make a better citizen. 

2. Making courses compulsory does not guarantee 
more genuine interest and learning in that subject. 

3. For successful living the average American 
citizen should know much that he does not usually 
now get in high school, such as world history, eco- 
nomies, psychology, ethics. To make a demand that 
American history be given a preference over these 
at any cost may not be wise. 

4, All subjects in high school, ineluding the social 
sciences and the historical parts of these, need bet- 
ter teaching and better teachers. Part of this im- 
provement will come, it is to be hoped, from im- 
proved teaching technique as time goes on; but part 
of it depends on paying good enough salaries to 
high-school teachers to make such positions attrae- 


tive to capable persons. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR EDUCATION 
AGAIN INCREASED IN ENGLAND 

ACCORDING to a report in The Schoolmaster 
and Woman Teacher’s Chronicle, March 18, 
1943, the English Board of Edueation’s “Esti- 
mates for 1943,” published in a memorandum 
on the “Estimates,” provided for the net ex- 
penditure of the Board for 1943 of £60,075,795 
or an increase of £2,312,677 over the estimates 
of the previous year. 

The total expenditure from the national taxes 
and local rates is estimated at £112,096,000 (£60, 
208,000 from the former and £51,880,000 from 
the latter). The increase in grants to local edu- 
‘ation authorities is due to the increase in the 
war bonus to teachers, to the increased provision 
for school meals and milk, and to the growth in 
the number of retired teachers. Capital expen- 
diture has fallen each year since 1938. 
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Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

W. B. GuerRRANT, whose appointment as act 
ing president, Austin College (Sherman, Tex.), 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, April 17, 
has been named president. 

CLEMENS M. GRANSKOU, president, Augus 
tana College (Sioux Falls, S. D.), has been ap- 
pointed president, St. Olaf College, Northfield, 
Minn. 

F. E. Weyer, whose appointment as acting 
president, Hastings (Nebr.) College, was re- 
ported in ScHooLt AND Society, February 20, 
has been appointed president. 

CHARLIE B. HERSHEY, dean, Colorado College 
(Colorado Springs), has been appointed presi- 
dent. 

Mc- 


CorMICK, acting rector, the Catholic University 


THe Ricgut REVEREND PATRICK JOSEPH 


of America, has been named reetor. 


THE REVEREND Henry A. Rippwe, pastor of 
the First Church, 
(Pa.), will sueceed James A. Kelso as president, 
Western Theological (Pittsburgh), 
January 1, 1944. 


Presbyterian Lewistown, 


Seminary 


Mrs. WititAM T. Hopaes, former head of the 
department of English, Sullins College (Bristol, 
Va.), has sueceeded Ophelia 8S. T. Carr as prin- 
cipal, Stuart Hall, Staunton, Va. Miss Carr has 
accepted the principalship of St. Catherine’s 
School, Davenport, Iowa. 

Henry Scumitz, professor of forestry and 
chief of the division, University of Minnesota, 
has been appointed dean, College of Agriculture 
and Forestry, to sueceed Edward M. Freeman, 
who will retire, June 30. 

BarrETT Srout, associate professor of music, 
Northeast State College 
(Kirksville), has been appointed professor of 
musie and director, School of Music, Louisiana 
State University, to succeed Willem van de 
Wall. 


THE REVEREND Gorpon F. KnieGut, C.S.Sp., 
became profesor of physics, Duquesne Univer- 
sity (Pittsburgh), June 1. 


Missouri Teachers 





JUAN OropESA, member of the faculty of the 


Instituto Pedagieo (Caracas, Venezuela), who 
is in this country at the invitation of the U.S. 
Department of State, has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of Romance languages, Univer 
He replaces Emilio C. Le- 


Fort, who has been appointed to the staff of the 


sity of Minnesota. 


Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, where 
he will be in charge of a “division dealing with 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile.” 

THE following promotions have been an- 
nounced at Carroll College (Waukesha, Wise.), 
by Gerrit T. 


3rowning, associate professor of business ad 


Vander Lugt, president: James 


ministration, to a professorship; and Lenore 


Berslin, instructor in Spanish and French, 


Karen Carlson, instructor in Latin, and Jean 
Kilgore, instructor in physical education for 
women, to assistant professorships. 

Dorotuy L. TyLer, former director of pub 
lications, Merrill-Palmer School (Detroit), as 
sumed her duties, May 1, in the newly created 
post, editor-in-chief, University of Minnesota 
Press. Helen Clapesattle will continue as editor, 
but will devote half her time to her work with 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 
themes for novels, biographies, and plays based 


“She is developing 


on Midwest subjects.” 
Miuprep H. Me- 
AFEE, president, Wellesley College, has been 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER 
granted an additional year’s leave of absence, 
to continue service with the WAVES. 

ELMER A. 300ker T. 
Washington School, Baltimore, succeeds the late 
Francis M. Wood, as director of the Negro 
Mr. Wood’s death on May 
7 was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, May 15. 


HENDERSON, principal, 


schools of the city. 


CLypE V. OVERHOLT, principal, Williamstown 
(Mich.) High School, will succeed Glenn H. 
Mr. 
has accepted a teaching post in the schools of 
Donald Dutcher succeeds 


Bray as superintendent of schools. sray 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
Mr. Overholt in the principalship. 

C. D. Arranp, principal, Fenton (Mich.) 
High School, has been elected superintendent 
of schools, Dye (Mich.), to sueceed Roy Lat 


chaw, resigned. 
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Aba L. 
cliffe College (Car 


COMSTOCK, since 1923 president, Rad 


bridge, Mass.), will retire, 


September e 
DoNALD II. 


Kengine ering, Univ 


( ‘ollege ot 


( Berke- 


MCLAUGHLIN, dean, 


ersity ol California 


ley), and Leonard I. Fuller, chairman of the 
department of electrical engineering, have re 
ivned, 


Recent Deaths 
Myre 


engineering, University of Michigan, suceumbed 


EDWIN BAKER, professor of chemical 


to a heart attack, May 26, at the age of fifty 
years. Professor Baker had been at the univer- 
ity since 1915: as instructor (1918-20), assis 
tant prolessor (1920-29), associate prolessor 
(1929-33), and professor since the latter year. 

Kpwarp I. ROCKWELL, former director of the 


division of civil engineering, Latavette College 
(Kaston, Pa.), succumbed to a heart attack, May 
26, at the age ol sey Protessor 


Rockwell had served as professor of civil engi- 


enty-one years. 


neering (1902-22), Tutts College; dean, College 
Rutgers University (1922-28) ; 


Lafayette College 


of Engineering, 


and in the directorship at 


from 1928 until his retirement, 1942. 
THe REVEREND JOHN SHAW FOSTER, pro- 
fessor emeritus of homiletics and practical the- 


ology, Columbia Theological Seminary (Deea- 


tur, Ga.), died, May 26, at the age of seventy- 


two years. Dr. Foster had held the professor- 
hip at the seminary from 1936 until his recent 
retirement, 

HAMILTON PERKINS Capy, professor of chem- 
istry and chairman of the department, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, died, May 26, at the age of sixty- 
eight years. Dr. Cady, who had been on the 
staff of the university since 1899, was respon 
sible for the discovery (1907) of helium in nat- 
ural gas and for its development. He was as- 
sisted in his experiments by David Ford MeFar- 
land, now professor of metallurgy and head of 
the department, the Pennsylvania State College, 
but at that time, assistant professor of chem- 
istry at the university. 

Henri LA FontTAINE, former professor of in- 
ternational law, University of Brussels, died re- 
cently, according to a dispatch to The New York 
Times, May 26. M. La 
authority on matters of international law. He 
1913. 


Fontaine was a world 


was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in 
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Terror ReAVELEY GLOVER, internationally 
known classicist, died in Cambridge (England) 
recently, according to word received by The New 
York Times, May 27. In 1922, Dr. Glover de- 
livered the Lowell lectures in Boston, and during 
the following year, held the Sather chair of 
classics at the University of California. Dr. 
Glover, who would have been seventy-four years 
old, July 23, had served as professor of Latin 
(1896-1901), University 
Ont.) ; classical leeturer (1901-39), St. John’s 
College, Cambridge University; and public ora- 


tor, Cambridge University (1920-39), becoming 


Queen's (Kingston, 


orator emeritus in the latter year. 

1927 
assistant superintendent of schools, Kast Provi- 
dence (It. I.), died, May 30, at the age of sixty- 


PEARL TILLINGHAST REMINGTON, since 


eight Mrs. Remington was the Rhode 
Island delegate to the International Prison Con- 
ference in London (1925) NEA dele- 


vate to the World Federation of Education Con- 


years. 
and an 


ference in Geneva, 1929. 


Coming Events 

IssuES TopAy DETERMINING Democracy To- 
MORROW is the theme of the 11th annual Summer 
Institute for Social Progress to be held, June 
17-27, at Briarcliff Junior College, Briarcliff 
Manor, N.Y. 


the department ot sociology, Temple University 


J. Stewart Burgess, chairman of 


(Philadelphia), will be chairman of the meet- 
ings. 

Tue Association for Childhood Edueation will 
hold its North Atlantie regional conference at 
Wheelock College (Boston), June 28—July 2. 
The “What Is Happening to 
America’s Children?” and the sessions will be 


theme will be 
under the guidance of Laura Hooper, director, 
Anne L. Page Memorial School, Wellesley Col- 
lege, general chairman, and Marion C. Carswell, 
associate professor of education and child study, 


Smith College, program chairman. 


Education in the Magazines 

In the July issue of The American Magazine, 
an article by J. Edgar Hoover, director of the 
FBI, entitled “Wild Children,” 
tistics that are both startling and ominous. 


will contain sta- 
The 
“restlessness and bravado” of teenage boys and 
girls, according to Mr. Hoover, present a stag- 
gering problem in crime that, if not solved, will 
“stain our cause and shadow our victory.” 
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Other Items of Interest 

Tue University of Kentucky, which held three 
summer workshops last year in Harlan, Jackson, 
and Estill counties, has been asked to extend the 
service and will increase the number of such 
workshops to eight, adding to the former coun- 
ties Breathitt, Daviess, Leslie, MeCreay, and 
Pulaski. 


a period of six weeks, “an opportunity to build 


The workshops offer to teachers, for 


programs around the immediate educational 


needs of their own counties and, at the same 
time, to obtain university credit for their work.” 
A member of the university staff will direct each 
workshop. 

A TUITION-FREE summer course in physies and 
mathematies is to be offered by Cornell Uni 
versity, June 28-August 14, for the benefit of 
teachers of these subjects in secondary schools 
and colleges as part of the ESMWT program 
U. S. Office of 


The purpose of the eourse is “to establish close 
pur} 


sponsored by the Edueation. 
relations between mathematics and physies and 
the applications of both to electronics, aviation, 
and related problems.” Students must register 
for the whole course and be responsible for 40 
hours a week in classrooms and laboratories. In 
physies, fundamental principles, electron phys- 
ics, physies of flight, navigation, instruments, 
and weather, and graphical methods in physies 
will be taught; in mathematics, trigonometry 
with applications. 
ESMWT 


June 7. 


and analytical 
Walter L. 


program, 


geometry 
Conwell, director of the 
urges application before 
Further information may be obtained from the 
ESMWT office, Room 278, Olin Hall, Cornell 
University. 

THE trustees of Lafayette College (Kaston, 
Pas) 


Alumni Research Foundation “to help graduates 


have authorized the formation of an 
of the eollege do research work and act as a 
clearinghouse for their inventions.” The idea 
originated with Charles J. Thatcher, an alumnus 
of the eollege and New York City consulting 
engineer in Boericke, 
president, Primos Chemical Company; T. F. 


patent causes. Gideon 
Soles, who has promoted the “commercial sue- 
cess” of the Talon zipper fastener; and Car] T. 
Mack, member of the Washington bar—together 
representing “the technical, business, and legal 
qualifications needed for the commercial utiliza- 


tion of inventions’—will organize the founda- 
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tion, which will then assume “eontrol and dis- 
posal of approved patent rights offered it, either 
pending or issued.” Federal aid my be sought 
“to encourage the development ot inventions 


useful to the government.” 


WitH the purpose of promoting “better un 
derstanding among the edueational institutions 
of all the Americas,” the Catholie University of 
Ameriea (Washington, D. C.) is translating the 
literature of Mexico and the republies of Cen- 
tral and South America into English for the use 
of Catholie high schools in this country, and is 
making an English anthology of Spanish and 


Portuguese classics for a survey course in col 


leges or for general reading. Other transla 
tions for elementary pupils are being prepared 
as “supplementary reading material.” An edi 
torial board is in charge of the work. Roy J. 
Deferrari is the general director, and Sister 


Teresa Brentano, O.S.B., is the editor. 


CLARENCE W. SuMNER, chief librarian, the 
Publi (Ohio) 
Mahoning County, has sent to the editor a folder 
entitled “In Which We Serve,” which is ad 
dressed to the Class of 743 booklist 


compiled “as a pre-induction training aid” for 


Library of Youngstown and 


and is a 


the use of those graduates who “face the im 
mediate responsibility” of serving the govern 
ment either by joining the armed services or by 
“producing food and materials.” In addition 
to the books listed, an assortment of pamphlets 
may be obtained at the War Information Center 
of the Main Library or at any branch. “Single 
copies of the booklist will be sent upon request 
to interested librarians and school people.” 
The list has been indorsed by superintendents 


and guidanee personnel of the district. 


In 126 Midwest loeal rationing boards, a plan 
is afoot to lighten the clerical work by arranging 
for honor high-school pupils in their junior and 
senior years to give one out of every 10 school 
he Edpress 


The more efficient pupils 


days to this work, according to 
News Letter, May 10. 
will be “given preference for civil-serviee jobs,” 
and all pupils will get full eredit for work done 
at the 


working under this plan which has 


boards. About 6,500 pupils are now 
been ap- 
proved by the Illinois Department of Edueation 
and is expected to be approved by other state 


departments. 
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A COLLEGE STUDENT’S EVALUATION 
OF LATIN 


THe most often denied and perhaps the most 
valuable property of Latin is to train minds to 
think accurately and logically. Many leaders 
would rejoice if people would think at all; but 
if people in general thought accurately and logi- 
cally, their satisfaction and joy would know no 
bounds. Still, Latin is constantly under attack, 
even though clear thinking is often a result of 


W hat follow 


students are given masterpieces to translate that 


the study of it. else can when 
contain exactly the correct word in just the right 
use? Derivations can seldom be used in a pre- 


cise translation because the words have changed 


lightly in meaning since their origin. There 
is no easy Way out of it; the student must find, 
not guess, the word which expresses accurately 
in English the thought stated in Latin. In this 


respect it is evident that there is no substitute 


for classieal languages in modern, “practical” 
languages, which may often be translated by 
easily recognized derivatives. In addition, ex- 
perience in the accurate usage of words greatly 
command and = under- 


increases the student’s 


standing of his own language. 

A quality of Latin the value of which is in- 
estimable is the grammatical construction and 
close integration of Latin sentences. Seeing 
the whole composed of its parts all closely re- 
lated and contributing to the whole is a lesson 
in unity and co-ordination never to be forgot- 
ten. Although it is proposed that Latin, a lan- 
guage to which this property is peculiar, be 
thrown out of the schools to help win the war 
by making room for practical subjects, it is the 
lack of this very principle that is hampering 
our war effort most. Dorotlty Thompson has 
said: “The ineapacity for integration, the atomi- 
zation of life into specialisms, shows up in our 
society. Our war is run the way we teach his- 
tory, in compartments, between which there is 
no vital ecireulation of blood.” While our edu- 
cators and leaders are attacking Latin, they 
themselves stand in need of the benefits of the 
very language that they, in their blindness, seek 
to destroy. 

The masterpieces found in the Latin language 
are so rich in human and even technical values 


that the work required to unlock the door to this 





great treasure is a hundred times, in a hundred 
ways, repaid. Caesar’s Gallic Commentaries are 
the records kept, while he was waging a war, 
by one of the greatest tacticians and military 
geniuses of history. The story of Caesar’s use 
of the “Blitzkrieg” is brilliantly and clearly told 
in his own words. It is indeed interesting to 
note that both the successful military strategy 
and the analysis of racial characteristics in the 
Gallic Commentaries are as applicable today as 
they were true two thousand years ago. Cicero’s 
unique and unsurpassable style of writing, added 
to his natural ability in polemics, certainly pro- 
vides a full, significant course for Latin students. 
His arguments and manner of presenting them 
offer basic principles in the field of legal oratory. 
To what better authority can students learning 
to express themselves be referred than one of 
the two all time? But 
Cicero’s discourses do not contain technical value 
only, for his oration, Pro Archia, though osten- 
sibly delivered to establish Archias’s citizenship, 
is chiefly given over to a discussion of the worth 
of literature, education, and character. The 
philosophieal and thought-provoking qualities 
of this oration provide rich food for econtem- 


greatest orators of 


plation. 

For its human values alone the Aeneid is per- 
haps the most popular of the Latin works read 
in secondary schools. The way in which Virgil, 
in interesting and beautiful narrative form, por- 
trays basie truths of life by telling a realistic 
story appeals to imaginative minds. The tale of 
Pygmalion and Sychaeus runs like a modern 
detective story. The Carthaginians’ cunning in 
twisting the meaning of the land enclosed by a 
bull’s hide sounds like the doings of a shrewd 
twentieth century business man. The story of 
Dido and Aeneas stands as true today as ever 
and continues to hold the reader’s interest, cer- 
tainly as much as contemporary novels and short 
stories. The permanence of the significance of 
the incidents in the Aeneid attests to the author’s 
insight and clear perception of human nature. 
This wealth of knowledge and understanding in 
Latin writings, enriched by the beauty and pre- 
cision of the language itself, continues to be a 
delightful revelation to students and readers. 

EstTHerR J. SMITH 

ARLINGTON, MASS, 
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WENDELL L. WILLKIE ON LATIN 
AND GREEK 

WENDELL L. WILLKIE has authorized me to 
quote him as follows: 

Like yourself, I believe that the study of Latin 
and Greek is an excellent thing. Some of the 
world’s greatest literature is written in Latin and 
Greek, and the student’s appreciation of these 
classics will necessarily be enhanced if he is able 
to read them in the original. Aside from this, 
Latin and Greek have a transfer value which is of 
inestimable help in the study of other languages. 
And certainly today, with intercourse among na- 
tions so greatly increased, no one need be reminded 
of the practical advantages to be gained from a 
knowledge of other tongues. 

A. M. WITHERS 

CONCORD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

ATHENS, W. VA. 


ARE LAYMEN CHIEFLY RESPONSIBLE 
FOR THE ATTACK ON CULTURAL 
SUBJECTS? 

In his article, “The Expanding Concept of 
Bunk,” ScHooL, AND Society, March 27, Wil 
liam Brickman deplores the increasing tendency 
of laymen, probably uninformed or misin- 
formed, to attack the cultural subjects in the 
schools. I think intelligent and educated school- 
men will agree with Dr. Brickman that this is a 
very serious matter. 

Is it an unfair eriticism of Dr. Brickman’s 
article to suggest that he has not sufficiently ex- 
plored his topic to determine the basic remedy 
for the evil he describes? For example, has it 
oceurred to Dr. Brickman that the laymen who 
vehemently and ignorantly criticize the cultural 
subjects onee were exposed to those subjects in 
school? Also, Dr. Brickman will recall that 
those most hysterical in demanding that all cul- 
tural subjects be junked for the duration were 
not laymen nor the armed forces but presumed 
educators. Then Dr. Brickman may not be 
aware that the current philosophy of education, 
the so-called “Progressive” philosophy, with its 
lofty scorn of subject matter and utter neglect 
of discipline, has put the schools in very bad 
odor with the public. 

I respectfully suggest that instead of attack- 
ing the attitudes of laymen Dr. Brickman try to 


edueate the “educators” who are maialy respon 
sible for these attitudes. 
HERMAN LEADER 
MEMBER, 
CALIFORNIA STATE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION, 
SACRAMENTO 


erecenn) L/, [, 





3ROWNELL, CLIFFORD LEE, AND JESSE FEIRING WIL 

LIAMS. Active and Alert (Health of Our Nation 
Series, Book Six). Pp. 311. Illustrated. Amer 
ican Book Co. 1943. 96¢. 
The series of health books, all published by the 
American Book Company, are designed for use with 
the various groups of pupils throughout the ele 
mentary school. e 

eS . Clean and Strong (Health of Our 
Nation Series, Book Two). Pp. 180. Illus 
trated. 1942. 80¢. @ 

——_———————.. Fit and Ready (Health of Our 
Nation Series, Book Three). Pp. 243. Illus 
trated. 1942. 84¢. 

——----— Hale and Hearty (Health of Our 
Nation Series, Book Five). Pp. 303. Illustrated. 
1943. 92¢. e 
—— -. Living and Doing (Health of Our 
Nation Series, Book Seven). Pp. 346. Illus 
trated. 1943. $1.00. 

° 

—_—_—_——. Safe and Sound (Health of Our 
Nation Series, Book Four). Pp. 279. Tilus 
trated. 1942. 88¢. 


oe 
——. Well and Happy (Health of Our 
Nation Series, Book One). Pp. 156. Illustrated. 
1942. 76¢. e 
3ROWNELL, C. L., J. F. WILLIAMS, AND WILLIAM 
LEONARD HuGuHEs. Youth Faces Maturity— 
Health Problems. Pp. 30. 1942. 20¢. 
A pamphlet written for use with the Health of Our 
Nation Series, or as an independent unit. 
a 
———————.. Human Structure and Functions 
(Health of Our Nation Series). Pp. 430. Illus- 
treated. 1942. 60¢. 
In this book, the authors undertake to set forth as 
a background for human behavior the salient facts 
of anatomy and physiology. 
o 
—————.,. Hlealth Problems—How to Solve 
Them (Health of Our Nation Series). Pp. viii+ 
317. Illustrated. 1942. $1.52. 
e 
BROWNELL, C. L., J. F. WILuiAmMs, et al. Adven 
tures in Growing Up (Health of Our Nation 
Series). Pp. 488. Illustrated. 1941. $1.60. 
e 
Community Action for Children in Wartime. Pp. 
10. Children’s Bureau, U. 8S. Department of 
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Labor. Government Printing Office, Washington. chology, which showed that, with repeated use of 

1943 5d the same method, many subjects became “mecha- 

‘ ' ia nized,” that is, “blinded to the possibility of a more 
e direct and simple procedure.” 

Food Time—A Good Time at School (School Chil- e 


dren and the War Series, Leaflet No. 4). Pp. 13. Perry, KENNETH FREDERICK. An Experiment with 
U. 8. Office of Education. Government Printing a Diversified Art Program. Pp. ix+163. Bu- 
Office, Washington. 1943. 5¢. reau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1943. $1.85. 
Challenged by the confusion of school administrators 
ae a) . , —— in the public-school teaching of art, the atithor of 
Kt LISCHER, EUGENE M. Jewish Migrations—Past this book attempts to evaluate the criticisms and 
Experiences and Postwar Prospects (Pamphlet questions of teachers and to formulate his own pro 
Series, No. 4, Jews and the Postwar World, gram. A Ph.D. dissertation. 
Abraham G. Duker, editor). Pp. 53. The Amer- © 


ic in Je wish ee e, 386 Fourth Ave., New WALKER, HELEN M. Eleme ntary Statistical Meth- 
York City. 1943. 20¢. ; ; ods. Pp. xxv+368. Illustrated. Henry Holt. 
(A scholarly presentation of the history of the Eternal 1943. $9.75 z 
Jew and of his ability, in spite of his tragie experi- PEO. Veet Ue , , 
ences under the Hitler regime, to rehabilitate him This book, according to the author’s preface, is the 
elf when the New Order, as envisioned by the outgrowth of years of work with students, who have 
democracies, shall have opened the doors of oppor- been “active collaborators.” Dr. Walker, perforce, 
tunity to ali men uses the language of symbolism, but always with 
: e insistence upon the ideas it represents, and, while 
emphasizing the necessity of exacting procedures, 
LUCHINS, ABRAHAM S, Mechanization in Problem keeps before the reader the fact that the statistician 
Solving—The Effect of Einstellung (Psycholog is a sort of personal physician to humanity. 
ical Monographs, John F. Dashiell, editor, Vol. © 


54, No.6). Pp. vii+95. Illustrated. The Amer- Wartime Employment of Boys and Girls under 18. 
ns > , , 239¢} 9 . “19 ’ 7 , YQ q 
7 Psyc hehegé al Assoc geal 1942. . Pp. 16. Children’s Bureau, U. 8. Department of 
This monograph presents the results of experiments . m ae . bs : Rae “aa 
similar to those conducted (but not published) by Labor. _ Gove rnment Printing Office, Washington. 
Zener and Duncker in the Berlin Institute of Psy- 1943. 5¢. 








June Publication 


Classification and Pay Plans 


for Libraries in 


Collective Insurance ||| _ Institutions of Higher Learning 


Prepared by the Board on Salaries, Staff, 
ee ae Pe ee " and Tenure of the 

College staff is insured as a group, American Library Association 

renenrmaeviid and without medical Vol. 1. Non-Degree-Conferring Colleges. 

examination, but each individual has 65 p. (Probably $1.50) 


. Vol. 2. Four-Year Colleges. 

a separate policy. 130 p. (Probably $1.75) 
5 . : Vol. 3. Universities. 

Designed especially to coordinate 175 p. (Probably $2.50) 

: : Probable combination price—$5. 

with college retirement plans. 

Sets up standards for college and university 

libraries. 


Sabi Bivens 


7 “ 
Developed for colleges by The Col- Each volume includes sections on: 
lege World’s Insurance Company.” Classes of libraries, based on size of institu- 


tion, appropriations, and teaching pro- 
gram. 


Standards of education, experience, and pay 
TEACHERS INSURANCE and ior personnel grat 
ersonne specifications or a graces o 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION ibrry poston 
622 Fifth Avenue New York | AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Chicago 


~~ 


+) at iis meme. 
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